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OUTLINE 

I.     Origin  of  the  Survey,  and  Agencies  Concerned. 
II.     Territory  Surveyed. 

III.  General  Conditions :    Occupations  of  people. 

1.  Data.  (Diagram  No.  1.) 

Conclusion, — 80  per  cent  are  farmers. 

Therefore  community  progress  rests  with 
them.  Hence  their  needs  should  be  studied, 
to  the  end  that  their  economic,  social,  moral 
well-being  may  be  made  secure. 

2.  Problem  presented. 

3.  School  and  church  crucial  points  in  solution  of 
this  problem.    Knowledge  is  needed  on 

(a)  science  of  agriculture, 

(b)  methods  of  marketing, 

(c)  household  management, 

(d)  principles  of  nutrition, 

(e)  hygiene  and  sanitation, 

(f)  recreational  activities, 

(g)  methods  of  moral  uplift. 

IV.  Economic  Conditions. 

A.  Products. 

1.  Data.    (Diagram  No.  2.) 

Conclusion:  much  cotton  produced; 
little  feedstuff  produced. 

2.  Problem:     Feedstuff     shipped     in;     high  freight 

rates  paid. 

3.  Solution:     Economy  of  diversification  should  be 

taught. 
IV.     Economic  Conditions,   (continued). 

B.  Implements. 

1.  Data.     (Diagram  No.  3.) 

Conclusion, — 66.7  per    cent  using    crude    imple- 
ments. 

2.  Problem:     Producer  working  at  a  disadvantage; 

children  pressed  into  service. 
(Kodak  cuts  No.  1,  2.) 
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3.  Solution:  Diversified  farming  leads  to  use  of  im- 
proved implements  and  elimination  of 
child  labor. 

C.  Records. 

1.  Data  on  keeping  of  farm  accounts. 

(Diagram  No.  4.) 
Conclusion, — 88.6  per  cent  do  not  keep  accounts. 

2.  Remedy:     This   knowledge   should  be   given   by 

schools. 

D.  Homes. 

1.  Data.    (Diagram  No.  5.) 

Conclusion, — 66.7  per  cent  inadequately  housed. 

2.  Problem:  Small  profits  in  farming. 

3.  Solution:    More   favorable   legislation  and   edu-* 

cation. 

E.  Owners. 

1.  Data  (Diagram  No.  6.) 
Conclusion, — 59.2  per  cent  are  owners. 

2.  Problem:     Economic  conditions  favor  increase  of 

tenancy. 

3.  Solution :    Economic  reorganization. 
V.     Social  Conditions. 

A.  Amusements. 

B.  Social  Organizations. 

1.  Lodges, 
a.     Data. 

2.  Churches. 

a.  Data. 

Conclusion:     churches  not  meeting  their  op- 
portunities. 

b.  Causes. 

(1)     Failure  not  in  the  church  as  an  insti- 
tution. 


(a)  It   has   a   place   because   religious 

sense  is  strong. 
(1)     Failure  not  with  the  church, 

(continued). 

(b)  Its  field  is  in  building   up   those 

virtues  fostered  by  country  liv- 
ing; idealizing  the  social  life. 
(2)     Failure  due  to  lack  of  leaders  in  church, 
(a)      Migratory  pastors,    (Diagram  No.   7.) 
who  are  held  down  by  small  sal- 
aries and  misdirected  education. 
(Diagram  No.  8.) 
c.     Place  of  pastor  and  church  in  country  life. 

C.    Education.     (Diagram  No.  9.) 

1.    Data  on  reading  done.     (Diagram  No.  10.) 

VI.     Unrest  in  the  country  as  a  Result  of  these  Conditions. 

VII.     Summary  Statement:  the  task  of  the   country  church 

and  the  country  school. 


Origin  of  the  Survey  and 
Agencies  Concerned 


At  the  convention  of  the  Louisiana  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation held  at  Shreveport,  April,  1914,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Rural  School  Department  of  the  Association  en- 
dorsing a  state-wide  rural  life  conference.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  the  matter  before  the  general  session  of  the 
Association  for  endorsement.  The  general  session  endorsed  the 
idea  and  appointed  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  under  ad- 
visement. The  committee  appointed  was  composed  of  Messrs 
C.  J.  Brown,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools ;  E.  S.  Richard- 
son, Director  of  Agricultural  Extension ;  C.  M.  Hughes,  Super- 
intendent of  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish ;  J.  H.  Bres,  Superin- 
tendent of  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  and  J.  W.  Bateman, 
Head  of  Department  of  Rural  Education,  State  Normal  School. 

After  several  meetings  of  the  committee,  it  was  decided 
that  there  was  need  for  some  definite  and  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  typical  country  conditions  in  Louisiana,  be- 
fore any  intensive  program  could  be  advocated  for  the  better- 
ment of  these  conditions. 

It  became  more  evident  that  a  survey  must  be  made  in 
order  to  gather  the  data  upon  which  such  a  conference  could 
base  intelligent  action.  The  committee  had  no  funds  and 
after  failing  in  several  attempts  to  get  financial  help,  aban- 
doned the  plan  of  having  the  surveys  made  of  typical  com- 
munities in  different  parts  of  the  state.  In  the  spring  of  1914, 
Mr.  Brown  held  a  conference  with  the  School  Board  of  De 
Soto  Parish  at  which  time  the  School  Board  and  Superinten- 
dent agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  committee.  Here  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  stopped.     There  were  no  further  com- 


mittee  meetings.  The  writer  took  the  matter  up  with  Su- 
perintenednt  Houston  who  was  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  survey.  The  Parish  School  Board  through  its 
Superintendent,  Mr.  G.  0.  Houston,  assumed  the  task  of  hav- 
ing the  data  collected,  and  the  writer  with  the  assistance  of 
his  students  of  the  Rural  Training  Course  of  the  Normal 
School,  worked  out  the  survey  blank.  In  collecting  the  data, 
Superintendent  Houston  was  assisted  by  the  following  coun- 
try school  principals:  W.  B.  Brewer,  Hunter,  La.,  T.  L. 
Harvey,  Grand  Cane,  La. ;  Iron  Nelken,  Kingston,  La. ;  Wm. 
C.  Boone,  Longstreet,  La.;  C.  C.  Payne,  Logansport,  La.;  C.  C. 
Dupree,  Lula,  La. ;  H.  H.  Harper,  Longansport,  La. ;  C.  P. 
Knight,  Logansport,  La. ;  B.  S.  Phillips,  Pelican,  La. ;  W.  R. 
Horton,  Mineral,  La. 

These  men  who  collected  the  data  were  perfectly  reliable, 
thoroughly  interested  in  this  investigation,  but  they  were 
without  experience  in  such  work;  and  the  blanks  were  not 
wholly  adapted  to  the  purposes  in  view.  For  example,  some 
questions  were  asked  in  a  way  to  permit  too  large  a  variety 
of  answers,  and  consequently  slight  inaccuracies  and  conflicts 
resulted. 

The  data,  after  being  collected  by  Superintendent  Hous- 
ton and  his  principals,  were  forwarded  to  the  Louisiana  State 
Normal  School,  where  the  tabulations  were  made  by  students 
of  the  Rural  Training  Course  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Bateman,  Head  of  the  Rural  Training  Department.  The 
interpretations  and  comments  were  made  by  J.  W.  Bateman. 
Valuable  suggestions  have  been  received  from  Hon.  J.  M. 
Rogers,  President  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  De  Soto 
Parish;  C.  J.  Brown,  Chief  Rural  School  Supervisor;  Presi- 
dent, V.  L.  Roy,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  Superin- 
tendent, G.  0.  Houston.  We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Norma 
Overby,  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  for 
help  in  editing  this  bulletin,  and  to  Miss  Evelyn  Sheen  of  the 
Art  Department,  for  arrangement  of  drawings  and  illustra- 
tions. 


TERRITORY   SURVEYED. 

De  Soto  Parish  is  made  up  largely  of  red  clay  hills, 
from  which  three-fourths  of  the  native  forest  of  pine  and 
hardwood  has  been  removed.  There  has  been  no  effort  at  re- 
forestation, and  only  a  small  quantity  of  second  gorwth  pine 
is  marketable.  There  are  several  sawmills  at  different  points 
in  the  parish,  but  their  timber  supply  comes  largely  from 
without  the  parish.  There  were  a  few  oil  wells  of  profitable 
yield  with  more  than  half  of  the  parish  under  the  oil  lease 
at  the  time  this  survey  was  made.  General  conditions  in  De 
Soto  Parish  are  probably  a  little  better  than  those  found  in 
most  North  Louisiana  Parishes.  This  survey  includes  all  of 
De  Soto  Parish,  except  such  territory  as  was  included  in  tnt 
following  School  Districts:  Mansfield,  Grand  Cane,  Stone- 
wall, Keatchie,  Francisville  and  Shiloh.  No  data  concerning 
the  negro  population  was  collected.  Mansfield  and  Grand 
Cane  were  omitted  because  they  did  not  represent  the  typical 
country  communities.  The  other  districts  were  omitted  be- 
cause of  lack  of  men  and  time  necessary  to  collect  data.  The 
territory  surveyed  covers  about  nine-tenths  of  the  parish. 

The  following  blank  was  used  in  the  survey: 


Rural  Survey  Of  Desoto  Parish,  Louisiana 


H 


ome 


I.  Community    IV.      Church    membership    and 

III.     School    patronized    affiliation 

II.      Post    Office    

Market    or    trading    point 


IV.     Family     nationality     «. ••. 

NAMES 

AGE 

OCCUPATION  ' 

EDUCATION 

Annual  fncome 

Organizations    other    than    church    bekmgings- 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


/hom_ 


Literature    received   in   the   home: 

1.     Names    of    weekly    papers    and   magazines    

Names    of    daily    papers    

Bulletins   on   agriculture   received  in   home 

Bulletins    on    agriculture    read    by    whom. 

BuMetins  on  domestic  science   received  in  home   . 

Bulletins   on    domestic   science    read by 

Books   read   

School    Attendance: 

1.  Number    of    children    in    school      whole    session    

2.  Number  of  children  out  of  school   whole  session   

3.  Reasons    why    children    were   kept    out   of   school? 

4.  Months   when   children  fare   most  needed   at'   home? 

Church  attendance: 

1.  Number    of    family    belonging 

2.  How   many   services   does  your   family   attend   per   month?. 

3.  Number  of   family  belonging   to   church 


year: 


4.     How    many    church    functions    did    your    family    take    part    in    during    the 
Vocation: 

1.  Acres   in    farm in    cultivation in    rtast'ure 

in    woods in    meadow 

2.  Crops: 


NAME 


ACRES 


TOOLS    USED 


Cost    of   Production 


3.  Time  Devoted  to  Farm  Work: 

(a)  Head    of    family Kind 

(b)  Boys ages kind    

(c)  Girls ages kind     . .  •  • 

4.  Ownership: 

(a)  Maine    of    ev.rer Residence -- 

(b)  Length    occupant    has   lived   on    this    farm 

(c)  How  was  farm  acquired If  bought,  when  and  at  what  price  per  acre — 

o      Wh>'    owns   H^  e » r  ^*.? .    .  . ._ .. . 

7.     No.    imported   livestock kind    from    where 

5       I/.ve   Stock:  'Jix.lAXlX 

(a)  Number    mules number    horses number    pure    bred 

horses bred   to   good   sires breeding    kept    up 

kind    •«••.:•• 

(b)  Number   of   scrub   cattle number   of   grades number   of 

pure    bred bred    to    good    sires breeding       kept    up 

kind     

(c)  Number   of    scrub    hogs number    of    grades ! number    of 

pure   bred   bred  to    good   sires breeding   kept 

up    kind 

(d)  Number    of    scrub    chickens grades pure    bred 

breeding  kept   up kind   

(e)  Is  live  stock  allowed  to  run  at  large Why? 

(f)    Methods  used  to  destroy  cattle  tick Sentiment  as  to  this 

XI.  Home: 

1.  Number   of   rooms Construction Painted 

(fitame,  box,  log)  

2.  Water  supply,   distance  from  kitchen metans  of  getting  water 

3.  Lighting     heating     _ 

4.  Convenience  as  to  road,  barn,  etc.,   plan     well  laid  out 

5.  Furniture is  house  screened 

(simple,  crude) 

XII.  Social   Mind: 

.1.     In  what  community  affairs  have  the  members  of  the  family  participated? 

2.  Did  the  teacher      during  the  past  year   visit  this  home? has   the 

pastor    of  .  the    church    made    a    social    call    during    the    past    six    months 

in  this   home? 

3.  How    does    the    family    get    its    entertainment? 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  entertainment? 

4.  Do  any  members  of  the  family  desire  to  move? where why? 

5.  What  criticism     of  school  or  community? , 

6.     Means    of    communication?     Roads    telephone mail 

are    these    adequate  ? 

7.     How  is  the  leisure  time   spent? 

NOTE:       Attach   supplement   report   where    data   requires. 


The  school  district  was  taken  in  each  case  as  the  com-, 
m  unity  boundary,  and  in  this  survey  the  terms  "community" 
and  "school  district"  mean  the  same  thing. 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  will  ,be  more  forcibly 
shown  by  diagram  No.  1. 

This  diagram  is  based,  not  on  total  population,  but  on 
the  number  of  resident  white  families. 

Out  of  770  families,  616  are  engaged  in  farming  for  a 
living,  36  in  merchandising,  seven  in  practicing  medicine  and 
the  remainder  in  other  lines  of  work.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  expect  any  considerable  financial  gains  or  any  community 
growth  or  development  which  does  not  come  from  the  farm- 
ers. These  are  the  producers  of  wealth;  they  build  the  schools 
and  the  churches,  the  roads  and  the  commerce  which  passes 
over  them.  The  people  of  these  communities  who  are  en- 
gaged in  other  lines  of  business  may  fail,  and  new  concerns 
or  professional  men  will  immediately  step  in  to  take  their 
places;  but  if  the  men  who  till  the  soil  fail,  the  foundations 
of  community  wealth  are  undermined.  That  the  farmer  re- 
ceive first  consideration  in  whatever  is  undertaken  toward 
securing  commercial  or  educational  advancement  is  very  im- 
portant. 

"What  manner  of  education, — what  method  and  curricula 
— would  best  minister  to  the  needs  of  these  people?  In  the 
schools  the  boys  and  girls  must  study  corn  roots  along  with 
Latin  roots,  and  hillside  terracing  along  with  angles  and 
tangents.  The  point  is  simply  this — the  school  must  be  or- 
ganized and  operated  so  as  to  serve  the  farmer  to  the  end 
that  his  children  may  become  better  farmers ;  and  the  church 
must  be  organized  to  serve  the  community  so  that  its  resources 
for  recreation,  moral  uplift  and  spiritual  growth  may  be  uti- 
lized to  the  fullest  extent. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


OF 


DE  SOTO 


Tguerite  Traylor. 


DIAGRAM  No.  1. 


Butterfield  in  his  "Chapters  in  Rural  Progress,"  says, 
"One  reason  why  agricultural  education  has  not  made  more 
rapid  porgress  is  because  the  children  of  the  country  schools 
have  been  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  them  to  think 
that  there  is  no  chance  for  brains  in  farming.  Both  their 
home  influence  and  school  atmosphere  have  in  the  most  cases 
perhaps  been  working  against  their  choice  of  agirculture  as 
a  vocation.  It  therefore  becomes  important  that  these  chil- 
dren shall  be  so  taught  that  they  can  see  the  opportunity  in 
farming."  It  goes  without  saying  that  teachers  iui-  iarm 
children  should  be  trained  as  well  as  possible  along  lines  that 
will  make  them  intelligent  on  agricultural  subjects  and  enable 
:hem  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  problems  of  progress 
in  the  country.  Men  as  men  must  know  more  of  the  science 
of  agriculture  and  the  methods  of  marketing;  so,  women  of 
the  country  must  know  more  of  household  management  and 
home  economics,  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Xo  less  urgently  do 
they  stand  also  in  need  of  spiritual  guidance  and  the  inspira- 
tion gained  through  helpful  association. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

If  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  sev- 
eral State  Experiment  Stations,  and  other  scientific  investi- 
gators furnish  us  with  reliable  information  as  to  the  advant- 
ages of  diversified  agriculture,  it  is  evident  that  this  section  is 
planting  too  many  acres  to  cotton  as  compared  with  the  acre- 
age in  feedstuffs.  Economically,  the  farm  should  supply  all 
the  material  it  uses  so  long  as  it  can  do  so  more  cheaply  than 
these  materials  can  be  bought.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the 
average  lands  in  this  territory  will  produce  corn  cheaper  than 
75  cents,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  it  can  usually  be  bought. 
Data  obtained  from  the  two  railroads  entering  Mansfield, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  distributing  points  for  these  dis- 
tricts, show  that  3856  tons  of  feedstuffs  are  shipped  in  an- 
nually. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  relative  proportion  of 
land  devoted  to  the  different  crops. 
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I  Vegetables  676a. 
Peanuts   270a. 

Oats  183a. 

Cane  64a. 


A.E.Sheen 


DIAGRAM  No.  2. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


Community  of  770  families 
514  arc  one-horse  farmers 
58  use  good  fools 

196  are  domes  olher  wock 

V*  Helen  Burleigh- 


DIAGRAM  No.  3. 


How  many  bushels  of  feedstuff  are  sold  from  these  farms  ? 

Eighteen  hundred  ears  of  oats,  1000  cars  of  Western  hay. 
and  4800  tons  of  Idaho  oats  annually  come  into  Shreveport. 
On  one  invoice  of  Idaho  oats  amounting  to  $806.40,  $307.00  of 
that  bill  was  for  freight.  From  these  statements  one  might 
infer  that  diversified  farming  in  this  territory  would  prove 
profitable. 

Contentions  for  the  adoption  of  diversification  in  farm- 
ing are  further  strengthened  by  the  facts  as  shown  in  diagram 
No.  3. 

The  implements  on  a  farm  are  the  index  finger  which 
points  in  the  direction  in  which  the  farmer  is  moving. 

This  diagram  shows  that  out  of  770  families,  514  are  using 
crude  methods  and  out-of-date  implements  in  farming.  Only 
58  farms  are  reported  as  being  equipped  with  proper  tools  for 
farming.     The  farmer  who  uses  out-of-date  implements  is  in 
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Inadequate  homes,   children  deprived   of  educational   op- 
portunities, and — 
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The  one  crop,  cotton,  go  hand  in  hand. 

unfair  competition  with  his  neighbor  who  has  good  tools.  The 
man  who  grows  cotton  only,  uses,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
unimproved  one-horse  implements.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
only  improvement  in  cotton  culture  since  Eli  Whitney  in- 
vented the  cotton  gin  is  in  the  length  of  the  sack.  Hence  in 
the  growing  of  this  crop  the  use  of  improved  implements  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  limited.  A  great  deal  of  hand  labor  is  re- 
quired, and  children  are  often  pressed  into  service,  especially 
in  hoeing  and  picking. 

The  civic  organizations  in  cities  have  protested  against 
child  labor  in  city  industries,  and  rightfully  so;  but  no  one 
has  protested  against  child  labor  on  the  farms.  Improved  im- 
plements become  the  champion  defendant  of  the  child  in  this 
respect. 
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HOW  MANY  ARE 
IN  THE  DARK  IN 
DE  SOTO? 


Erline  Johnston. 

DIAGRAM  No.  4. 


Along  with  unimproved  implements  is  found  a  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  cost  of  production  and  the  profits  from 
the  different  sources  of  income.  Out  of  616  farmers  report- 
ing on  this  point,  546  do  not  know  whether  they  have  made 
any  profit  or  not,  when  they  make  1000  pounds  seed  cotton 
per  acre  and  sell  lint  at  nine  cents  and  seed  at  $20.00  per 
ton.  It  would  seem  that  no  condition  could  exist  which  would 
operate  to  greater  disadvantage  of  progressive  agriculture 
than  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  cost  of  production  and  re- 
turns. It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  average  farmer 
does  not  have  sufficient  education  to  enable  him  to  keep 
accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements.  This  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  schools  are  not  teaching  simple 
methods  of  keeping  accounts  nor  stimulating  any  interest  in, 
this  subject.     Here  lies  a  fertile  field  for  the  country  school. 

The  kind  of  home  found  in  a  community,  serves  as  a  fair 
index  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people.  Almost  every 
farmer  will  build  a  good  substantial  home  on  his  property  as 
soon  as  his  financial  circumstances  permit.  The  fact  that 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  families  live  in  boxed  houses  indicates 
a  lack  of  profits  in  farming ;  yet  the  land  in  cultivation  is 
well  drained,  fairly  fertile  and  of  good  structure. 

The  lack  of  proper  homes  on  these  farms  is  no  reflection 
on  the  people,  but  it  does  indicate  a  grave  defect  in  the  edu- 
cational and  governmental  scheme  which  permits  the  most 
important   class   of  our  population  to  be   so   neglected. 

The  financial  success  of  the  farming  class  brings  pros- 
perity to  every  trade  and  profession.  The  bumper  crop  causea 
the  fires  of  our  national  life  to  burn  with  a  glow  that  illumi- 
nates the  path  of  commerce  in  every  direction. 

The  satisfaction  and  contentment  of  the  individual  re- 
sponsible for  the  crop,  is  of  greatest  importance;  sufficient 
profit  therefore  must  be  insured,  so  as  to  guarantee  to  these 
men  of  the  soil  that  they  shall  be  wrell-housed,  well-fed  and 
well-clothed. 

In  the  territory  surveyed  only  59.2  per  cent  of  the  white 
farmers  are  owners. 
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DIAGRAM  No.  5. 


Institutional  life  cannot  be  built  upon  a  shifting  popula- 
tion. Only  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  families  exhibit 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the  institutions  which  make 
for  educational,  moral,  and  spiritual  uplift.  Only  a  few  more 
than  half  the  people  are  permanent  members  of  the  commun- 
ity, and  hence  we  may  expect  the  task  of  building  schools 
churches,  roads,  telephones,  etc.,  to  fall  upon  these. 

Under  present  economic  conditions  the  returns  from 
farming  are  rarely  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  labor,  up- 
keep, taxes,  etc.  Profits  in  farming  are  "rarely  very  large. 
Money  in  Louisiana  is  worth  eight  per  cent  and  farmers  are 
not  always  able  to  get  it  at  this  rate.  Banks  do  not  wish  to 
make  long-time  loans.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  farmer  to 
make  payments  on  farm  land  as  rapidly  as  money  lenders  wish 
them ;  so,  there  is  little  in  our  present  financial  system  to  en- 
courage the  tenant  to  become  an  owner.  It  would  seem  that 
with  the  Torrens  system  of  land  titles  and  an  effective  rural 
credit  system  many  of  these  tenants  would  become  owners. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Most  of  the  leisure  time  of  the  community  is  reported  to 
be  spent  hunting  and  fishing.  Three  communities  report  a 
lyeeum  course ;  one  reports  a  moving  picture  show ;  six  re- 
port baseball  and  five  basketball.  The  last  named  forms  of 
amusement  come  largely  through  the  school. 

While  there  seems  to  be  no  organization  whose  purpose 
is  to  furnish  entertainment  for  the  community,  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  there  are  not  some  social  opportunities.  The 
schools  give  public  exhibitions  frequently  for  community 
pleasure,  and  often  for  financial  gain  to  the  school.  The 
W.  0.  W.  is  reported  as  a  source  of  entertainment  or  the  pro- 
moter of  community  affairs  oftener  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion. Out  of  2'3  communities,  14  have  no  lodges  nor  fraternal 
oragnizations  of  any  kind;  eight  have  W.  0.  W.  lodges,  and 
two  of  these  also  have  Masonic  lodges;  one  other  community 
has  a  Masonic  lodge  but  no  W.  0.  W. 
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All  of  the  communities  report  a  church  of  some  de- 
nomination, and  some  of  them  two  churches.  The  churches 
reporting  show  the  following  membership : 

Baptist    361 

Mthodist    144 

Catholics 61 

All  others 61 

.There  are  only  three  out  of  23  supplied  with  resident  min- 
isters. The  other  churches  are  supplied  by  ministers  from 
small  towns  or  other  communities.  There  is  only  one  parson- 
age. It  is  valued  at  $500,  and  is  not  in  good  repair.  None  of 
the  churches  are  reported  as  having  furnished  any  oppor- 
tunity for  social  gatherings.  All  but  seven  heads  of  families 
belong  to  some  church.  The  majority  of  the  communities  re- 
port Sabbath  Schools.  The  report  indicates  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  church,  but  it  also  shows  that  the 
churches  are  not  meeting  their  full  opportunities. 

The  country  church  situation  is  thus  stated  by  Miss  Mabel 
Carney  in  " Country  Life  and  the  Country  School;"  "The 
country  church  question  is  in  many  respects  the  most  baffling 
of  rural  problems.  Small  membership,  poor  attendance,  in- 
adequate financial  support  and  sectarian  strife  all  seem  to 
indicate  a  lack  of  religion  among  farmers.  Those  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  farm  life  however,  realize  that  this 
impression  is  false.  Farmers  as  a  class  are  especially  inclined 
to  religious  thought.  Their  isolation,  close  contact  with  na- 
ture, and  even  the  monotony  of  their  work  promote  reflection 
and  spiritual  attitude.  The  boy  who  trudges  all  day  behind  a 
plow  ponders  many  things,  and  more  hymns  are  sung  over  hot 
ranges  in  farm  kitchens  than  in  the  choirs  of  great  cathedrals. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  first  needs  in  the  redirection  of  the 
church  is  a  new  definition  of  religion.  Certainly  a  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  term  would  at 
least  prove  helpful.  , 

"Those  who  measure  the  strength  of  the  church  as  a 
socializing  force  in  country  life  only  by  the  number  of  ex- 
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isting  churches  and  the  percentage  of  church  members  make 
a  grave  mistake.  The  church  as  an  agency  of  influence  is 
much  greater  than  this.  Even  unchurched  communities  are 
religious,  and  the  church  in  the  broad  sense  is  the  social  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  religious  and  moral  tendencies  of  every 
community,  not  only  those  expressed  and  avowed,  but  the  un- 
expressed as  well.  , 

"This  interpretation  is  necessary  to  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  influence  of  the  church  as  a  rural  social  factor.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  well  to  remember  also  that  the  present  loss 
of  prestige  on  the  part  of  the  country  church  is  neither  funda- 
mental nor  permanent,  but  only  the  inevitable  result  of  its 
delay  in  adapting  itself  to  recent  social  and  industrial  changes. 
The  church  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  conservative  or  in- 
situtions,  and  the  status  of  the  country  church  today  is  only 
an  example  of  the  condition  any  institution  assumes  when 
outstripped  in  progress  by  other  institutions.  The  present  is 
a  period  of  marked  transition  in  rural  life  from  which  the 
church  and  all  other  forces  will  emerge  with  renewed  vitality. 
The  country  church,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  present 
dormant  state,  is.  and  ever  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  chief 
socializing  agencies  of  farm  life.  The  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion, whose  estimate  of  the  present  rural  situation  is  undoubt- 
edly authoritative,  emphasizes  the  social  responsiblity  of  the 
church  very  strongly,  considering  it  'fundamentally  a  neces- 
sary institution  in  country  life,'  and  maintains  that  it 
must  be  a  leader  in  the  attempt  to  idealize  this  life." 

The  fact  that  the  farmer  and  his  family  spend  much  of 
their  time  together  and  alone  is  the  strongest  kind  of  evidence 
that  they  are  more  devoted  and  that  the  self-sacrificing  fam- 
ily spirit  will  get  a  stronger  hold  on  the  members  of  the 
group  than  is  probably  the  case  under  other  conditions.  But- 
terfield  in  "Chapters  in  Rural  Progress"  says,  "Much  country 
life  is  truly  barren;  but  much  more  of  it  only  relatively  so,  and 
riot  essentially.  We  must  admit  that  civilization  is  at  least 
partially  veneer.    Polish  works  wonders  for  the  appearance  of 
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folk  as  well  as  for  furniture, — but  while  the  beauty  of  the 
heart  of  oak  is  enhanced  by  its  finish,  its  utility  is  not  destroy- 
ed hy  a  failure  to  polish  it To  the  uninitiated  a  clod  of 

earth  is  the  most  unpromising  of  objects — it  is  a  cousin  to  the 
stone,  the  type  of  barrenness,  but  to  the  elect  it  is  pregnant 
with  the  possibilities  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  of  a  full  fruit- 
age, of  abundance  of  content  for  man  and  beast.  And  there 
is  many  a  farm  home,  plain  to  an  extreme,  devoid  of  the  ve- 
neer,— a  home  that  to  a  man  of  town  seems  devoid  of  all 
things  that  season  life, — but  a  home  which  virtue,  intelligence, 
thrift  and  courage  transform  into  a  garden  of  roses  and  a 
type  of  heaven.  I  do  not  justify  neglect  of  the  finer  material 
things  of  life,  nor  plead  for  drab  and  homespun  as  passports 
to  the  courts  of  excellence ;  but  I  insist  that  the  plainness, 
simple  living,  absence  of  luxury  and  lack  of  polish  that  may 
be  met  with  in  the  country,  do  not  necessarily  accompany  a 
condition  barren  of  the  essentials  of  higher  life." 

These  men  of  plain  living  offer  to  the  country  church  the 
greatest  possible  opportunity  for  spiritual  guidance  and  so- 
cial recreation.  The  very  absence  of  distracting  influences 
should  make  the  work  of  the  church  relatively  easy.  It  should 
send  out  through  the  stillness  of  the  country  an  invitation, — 
"Let  us  come  together  and  work  for  better  things." 

If  the  country  churches  of  De  Soto  Parish  have  minister- 
ed in  any  way  to  the  social  life  of  her  people,  the  fact  is  not 
recorded.  Practically  all  of  the  families  are  identified  with 
the  church,  yet  the  activity  of  that  institution  seems  at  this 
point  to  become  static.  It  is  not  an  acknowledged  policy  nor 
is  it  the  intent  of  the  church  to  gather  individuals  into  itsr 
fold  and  there  cease  to  concern  itself  with  their  development. 
Its  ideals  are  embodied  in  the  mandate,  "Love  thy  neigbor  as 
thyself, ' '  yet  this  great  law  of  social  service  is  not  reflected 
in  action, — it  is  not  even  reflected  in  the  equipment  and  con- 
struction of  the  church.  The  building  is  uncomfortable  in 
winter.  It  was  not  constructed  with  the  idea  of  a  larger  use 
than  that  involved  in  the  holding  of  services  for  an  hour  or 
so,  occasionally. 
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DIAGRAM  Xo.  7. 


The  data  show  that  most  of  the  churches  have  service — 
preaching  only — once  a  month,  some  of  them  twice,  few  of 
them  every  Sunday. 

The  responsibility  for  this  condition  of  affairs  rests  upon 
the  country  preacher. 

The  above  diagram  reveals  nothing  new.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  pastors  of  country  churches  change  pastor- 
ates very  often.  The  lack  of  security  in  their  positions  no 
doubt  destroys  much  of  the  initiative  of  country  pastors.  They 
are  thereby  prevented  from  rendering  that  larger  social  ser- 
vice which  must  be  rendered  outside  of  the  church  and  on 
other  days  than  Sunday.  The  question  of  a  longer  tenure  of 
office  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  those  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  country  churches. 

The  average  church  pays  its  pastor  a  very  small  salary,  as 
will  be  shown  by  diagram  No.  8. 

The  annual  contribution  to  the  pastor's  salary  from  the 
average  country  church  is  not  sufficient  to  command  the 
services  of  capable  organizers. 

But  in  the  ultimate  analysis  of  causes  which  determine 
inefficient  service  on  the  part  of  the  country  pastor,  we  must 
go  further  than  this.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Warren  H.  Wilson, 
"Behind  the  country  churches  stands  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary,— the  professional  school  founded  and  established  for 
the  training  of  ministers, — originally  country  ministers.  At 
the  present  time  these  schools,  with  almost  no  exception,  are 
rendering  entirely  inadequate  serivce.  More  than  inadequate, 
— it  is  misplaced  and  has  the  effect  of  misdirection.  For  three 
years  the  student  of  the  ministry  is  detained  awa^y  from  the 
study  which  he  should  pursue,  and  for  a  good  part  of  that 
time  he  is  diligently  trained  in  studies  he  ought  never  to  fol- 
low. The  country  community,  therefore,  is  a  field,  in  the  case 
of  most  ministers,  for  original  investigation, — untrained,  ama- 
teur and  unsystematic  investigation, — in  which  he  has  no  help 
from  those  appointed  to  be  his  helpers  and  leaders.*' 

To  be  more  specific  may  we  add  that  instead  of  the  coun- 
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try  minister's  spending  a  large  portion  of  his  time  stuo^ing 
apostolic  architecture,  he  should  study  home  and  farm  sani- 
tation and  country  church  designing?  Butterfield  says, 
' '  There  are  some  things  that  the  country  church  cannot  do ; 
there  is  nothing  it  may  not  through  its  pastor  inspire.  There 
are  some  uses  to  which  the  country  church  may  not  be  put; 
there  are  no  uses  to  which  the  country  pastor  may  not  be  put. 
The  pastor  ought  to  be  an  authority  on  social  salvation  as 
well  as  personal  salvation."  This  same  writer,  the  champion 
advocate  of  a  better  country  life  and  an  authority  on  rural 
problems,  says  further,  "I  hold  that  the  problem  of  the  coun- 
try church  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  rural  com- 
munity. It  touches  the  highest  point  in  the  redirection  of 
rural  life.  It  sounds  the  deepest  note  in  harmonizing  the  fac- 
tors of  a  permanent  rural  civilization.  It  speaks  the  most 
eloquent  words  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  status  of  the 
farming  class." 

The  foreign  mission  program  of  most  of  our  churches  is 
a  very  laudable  work,  and  should  not  be  criticised;  but  may 
not  the  hope  be  expressed  that  the  churches  will  formulate  a 
more  effective  scheme  for  building  up  the  country  church, — 
one  wider  in  its  scope  and  more  effective  in  its  influence,  May 
the  country  preacher  come  into  his  own  by  becoming  an 
intergral  and  permanent  factor  in  the  community,  wher^  h-"> 
can  serve  the  people  in  a  higher  spiritual  and  social  way. 

The  data  show  that  only  11  per  cent  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  the  rural  districts  in  De  Soto  have  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  read  with  ease  and  understanding  the  bulletins   and 
'literature  available  for  advancing  their  knowledge  along  lines 
'where  the  need  is  greatest.    It  is  worthy  of  mention  also  that 
n.  this  11  per  cent  of  high  school  and  college  people  did  not 
receive  instruction  along  :any  particular  line   intended  to  relate 
to  their  present  occupations.     This  point  has  been  made   by 
many  writers  on  eduactional'  questions    but  the  mass  _of  the 
school  people  are  not  yet  convinced.    - 
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The  data  further  demonstrate  the  small  profit  derived 
from  free  literature  sent  out  by  the  Government  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  intended  for  the  use  of  the  farmer.  It  is 
but  fair  to  suppose  that  a  portion  of  the  70  per  cent  with 
limited  education  can  read  some  literature  with  understanding 
and  profit;  but  even  if  a  very  large  number  could  read,  it  is 
very  doubtful  that  this  information  would  be  fruitful  with- 
out personal  contact  with  the  instructor.  As  a  proof  of  the 
little  reading  done  in  many  of  the  homes,  only  20  per  cent 
were  found  to  contain  farm  journals;  50  per  cent  contained 
parish  papers  which  were  more  generally  and  easily  read  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  their  contents ;  20  per  cent  contained 
farm  bulletins  of  some  kind.  An  effort  to  get  at  the  value 
placed  on  these  bulletins  by  those  who  had  them  indicated 
that  many  did  not  know  the  contents.  It  is  significant  that  in 
certain  communities  there  were  found  large  numbers  of  such 
journals  as  "Rip-Saw,"  "Yellow  Jacket,"  "Appeal  to  Rea- 
son," etc.  We  cannot  judge  whether  these  were  a  cause  or  a 
result. 

For  final  consideration  we  submit  the  data  taken  from 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  for  Edu- 
cation and  Industry  in  the  South,  illustrating  a  general  con- 
dition not  unlike  that  found  in  De  Soto.  This  data  shows 
thai  in  the  South,  54  per  cent  of  the  country  population  is 
migratory;  out  of  every  100  migratory  farmers,  29  remain  on 
the  same  farm  four  years  or  more ;  23  remain  on  the  same  farm 
from  two  to  four  years ;  28  for  one  year ;  and  20  for  less  than  a 
year.  The  unrest  in  rural  population  as  above  indicated  is 
only  a  natural  result  of  the  social  and  economic  misadjust- 
ments  discussed  in  preceding  pages. 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT. 

If  the  church  and  the  school  are  to  be  the  centers  around 
which  to  build  intelligence  and  spiritual  growth,  they  MUST 
FURNISH  THE  INFORMATION  upon  which  these  are  to  be 
built. 
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